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the great vital Irish interest, have been effectively   CHAP. controlled by the peerage, without a single repre-   .^J^ sentative among them, direct or indirect, of the vast mass of the population of Ireland.
At the end of 1880 Mr. Gladstone said to the Speaker of the House of Commons: "During more than thirty-seven years since I first entered a Cabinet, I have hardly known so difficult a question of administration as that of the immediate duty of the Government in the present state of Ireland." Coercion was of course the standardised medicine that always left the malady where it was, unless it made it worse. Three successive doses, as I have said, were administered in these five years. As to the first Coercion Act, Bright frankly admitted before the Parliament came to an end: "I think the legislation of 1881 was unfortunately' a great mistake, though I was myself a member of the Government concerned in it." In the Pall Mall Gazette we fought against that mistake steadily from evening to evening, mainly on the ground that it -would prove ineffective for its own special purpose, and would prejudice besides the reception of remedial legislation. The remedial legislation came in the shape of the Land Act of 1881, and Mr. Gladstone told Parliament in 1893 that if there had been no Land League, there would have been no Land Act. The tenant party found flaws in it, and Parnell, after some days of doubt and perplexity as to his tactics, prepared test cases likely to throw a shadow on the Act. The Government decided to arrest him; one morning before breakfast he found himself transported to the prison at Kilmainham. For a print of ministerial colour that had resisted coercion in January, it was awkwardd, to Ireland some plaine had taken it on trust as other people took it; but as things went on, as the incidental drawbacks of the creed came into view, a Tory instinct you thought so, it was wrong not to have itover the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
